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Praying in the Language of Conduct. 

Lately a Friend, who was passing where a 
servant-woman was sinking upon her knees in 
order to scrub a floor, said to her: ‘‘Well,.— 
as all faithful work is prayer, in the doing of 
it we might as well kneel.” 

Not himself for the moment taking in the 
full scope of the impromptu words, and she 
at once brightening up under them as one 
lifted above their literal sense, he was moved 
soon after to contemplate the language as 
sent to him for his own, if not for another’s 
good. It soon occurred to him that the good 
Remembrancer had, perhaps, given a glimpse 
of Martin Luther’s words: ‘‘Bene studuisse 
est bene orasse;’’ which are oftener quoted as a 
stimulus to students than to any other class, 
and with this interpretation: ‘‘To study well, 
is to pray well.”” But if Luther intended his 
Latin in its classical sense, he did not confine 
its range to study, but embraced every class 
of workers as with the language, ‘‘To be right- 
ly actuated in a devoted zeal for duty, is of 
the true spirit of prayer.” And see 2 Tim.ii: 15. 

To observe the injunction, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy 
hands find to do, do it with thy might, as unto 
the Lord,” is surely to observe the spiritual 
attitude of prayer unto Him. In a sense of 
our daily duty as being the Lord’s work and 
done as in his sight, it will be done prayer- 
fully. It will be done upon the knees of sub- 
mission and devotion, and with the secret 
pleading of eyes that are looking unto Him 
for holy help and with hands suppliant in terms 
of faithful work,—‘‘not with eye-service as 
man-pleasers, but doing the will of God from 
the heart.” 

Such may have been the view of the poet 
who said, ‘‘Oh prayer and action, ye are 
one!” What are the faithful actions which 





speak louder to heaven than words, but a 
rendering unto God of a measure of that life 
which came from Him, the Giver, and is ex- 
pressed through our hands in submissive pray- 
ers of practice? 
spirit is to ‘‘pray without ceasing,’’ and dai- 
ly toil must coincide with much of this time 
of prayer, to do our work with a heart uplift- 
ed to Him, puts work into terms of prayer, 
and prayer into terms of work. 

Yes, in the doing of all right work ‘‘we 
might as well kneel,’’—no other posture of 
spirit is safe but that of watching and pray- 
ing. Therein we could not long be doing 
wrong work. How often while the inward 
man is kneeling, does the outward man find 
himself strengthened to work in good heart, — 
to ‘‘run and not be weary, to walk and not 
faint!” 

The inconsistency of prayer without work is 
apparent. Many words are offered that our 
Father will keep us in the practice of certain 
virtues, and we are loud preachers of right- 
eousness or of holiness to ourselves on our out- 
ward knees, and then go away unconcerned to 
keep our prayers sincere,—not thinking it 
worth while to try to be the very men and wo- 
men we profess to pray that we might be. 
The work is his, but there is something for us 
to do in proving practically that we mean 
what we said,—that we think our prayers 
worth answering enough, as it were, to be he!p- 
ing Him te answer them. The principle is 
true, that we need to go to-meet Him at least 
part way, and prove our faith by our works, 
or try to stretch forth the withered hand in 
faith, if we wish to find it true that ‘“‘the Lord 
helps them that help themselves.” So faith- 
fulness must be the ‘‘amen”’ to our prayers. 
If we fail to supplement them with the amen 
of practice and earnest conformity, what if 
He should take our prayers at our own valua- 
tion of them? 





It is trusted that nothing in the abuve con- 
flicts, with Isaac Penington’s statement on 
Prayer, sent to us by a valued English friend, 
in aconcern lest one of our writers had treated 
Prayer for the church ‘‘as though Prayer is 
at our own will or in our own power, or com- 
mand.” 

Prayer is the breath of the living child 


to the Father of life in that spirit which 
quickened it, 


As our right attitude of 








which giveth it the right 


sense of its wants and suitable cries pro- 
portionable to its state in the proper season 
thereof. 
will of the creature, wholly out of the time of 
the creature, wholly out of the power of the 
creature, in the Spirit of the Father who is 
the fountain of life, and giveth forth breath- 
ings of life to his child at his pleasure. 


So that prayer is wholly out of the 


The Institute for Colored Youth. 


The opening of the Industrial Department 


of the Institute for Colored Youth during the 
present (Tenth) month has resulted in large 
classes in all the industries, with the exception 
of cooking and millinery. 
classes large, but the work has been entered upon 


Not only are the 


with much zest. The Board of Managers ac- 


cept this as a good token for the race and feel 


assured that there is a definite need for this 
line of work in the city. 

The work in academic lines pursued without 
interruption for more than thirty years past, 
has been suspended for the present year. The 
advance in public school education, especially 
in the direction of normal training in the great 
school at Thirteenth and Spring Garden streets 
has so changed conditions that the Board 
found their efforts to train teachers paralleled 
by the public system, with the balance as re- 
gards equipment and staff and opportunity for 
practice quite against the Institute. In other 
words the ambitious colored youth could get 
more out of the public system than out of the 
Institute. Reasons were not wanting even in 
the face of these facts to draw a large patron- 
age to us, but it is a serious question whether 
it is right to screen colored children from 
social conditions that are to be overcome only 
as they are bravely faced. 

At the same time a loud call, voiced. by 
Booker T. Washington and his associates, for 
a teacher of a new type has claimed the atten- 
tion of the Board. This is not a teacher in 
industrial lines exclusively, as is often repre- 
sented. Nota little indignatiun is afloat at 
what is said to be the denial of liberal culture 
to the Negro under the new systems of edu- 
cation. The recent article by Dr. DuBois put 
this thought with much eloquence, but prob- 
ably fails to make clear the type of training 
intended by Tuskegee and similar efforts. In 
saying the Negro should be trained as an in- 
dustrial factor in society, we are only saying 
that this is an industrial age and the call for 
black and white is to conform education to 
meet the needs of the age. A right relation 
between intelligence and labor is needed for 
every race and in every country. It forms the 
basis of happiness under the Divine blessing in 
human society. The teacher therefore who 
can train pupils into this relation is needed 
everywhere and the whole educational system 
is getting recast to supply the need. 

What does this recasting mean as regards 


the Institute for Colored Youth? 
many ways, but some points are fundamental 
and may be briefly mentioned as follows:— 
Candidates for this special training should 
have the advantage of good High School 


Much in 


courses as a preparation for entrance. Edu- 
cators must be educated. 

The special training should include a suit- 
able home environment, with an opportunity 
for practice in several industries, especially in 
farming and in all home economies. 

The style of living should be simple and 
practical, and demonstrate the essentials of 
happy home life and the possibilities of self- 
help and thrift. 

The theoretical training should be scientific 
and vigorous. A teacher who is a mere for- 
malist can have no place under the new order. 

All this means for the Institute for Colored 
Youth a revised administration, a new course 
of study and a change of site. Fortunately 
the first step is inaugurated in securing the 
man that Booker Washington has pointed out 
as best qualified to administer such a project. 
Naturally he is at work on the second step and 
the Board of Managers are industriously pur- 
suing the third. The new site should give the 
institution a farm of one hundred acres and 
buildings to accommodate about two hundred 
students. These students will come from all 
the States of the South and carry the training 
they get back into all States of the South. 
Hampton and Tuskegee and all institutions of 
this grade, will want our new teachers, as in 
the past the district schovls of Virginia and 
Maryland have been glad to secure them. So 
the good work of the past should have larger 
fruition, and the best hopes of the best friends 
of Negro education be fulfilled. 

One hesitates as he reflects that all this de- 
mands toil of mind and hand and much money. 
Friends supplied both in the past, but public 
sentiment is with them now and other purses 
doubtless will open at the call. Only, Friends 
must not hold back at this new demand for 
service, but rather rejoice if they can lead the 
advance of a great cause. 

The industrial work in the city may go cn. 
There is a distinct call for that, but the special 
mission of the Institute is that outlined in the 
will of Richard Humphreys to train teachers 
** in school learning and in the various branches 
of the mechanic arts and trades and in agri- 
culture. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT. 

IT is a just criticism of the lack of courtesy 
which too often appears in Christian homes 
that leads so many to remark that ‘‘our best 
behavior, like our best dresses, is reserved for 
visitors.” Guests are welcomed with bland 
smiles by parents and children who a moment 
before were frowning or grumbling. The ap- 
pearance of a deep and appreciative interest 
is worn while the guests discuss some theme 
which in the family circle would be treated 
with indifference, and perhaps with impa- 
tience. If we could have company manners 





at the fireside, and always hear the pleased 
and persuasive tones made use of in the social 
gathering, many homes would be far more at- 
tractive than they now are, and many people 
would have !ess occasion for complaining that 
they cannot abide the incivility of their brothers 
and sisters. —George S. Payson. 
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BY THE COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION OF CANADA. | that all governments are tyrannical; that per. 
The interest taken by the public in the re- | Secution is the lot of those who disagree with 


cent peculiar actions of a few of the Doukho- 
bors makes the following interview with the 
comissioner of immigration a matter of some 
importance in order that the public may not 
be misled by what, after all, is only a set of 
temporary circumstances which are often met 
with in the experience of the immigration 
department among all classes of people, al- 
though, perhaps, not to the same extent of 
peculiarity as in the case of the Doukhobors. 

Public notice has been given of an auction 
sale of certain cattle which the Doukhobors 
did not desire to keep, and which the de- 
partment, acting as their agent, is now selling, 
and were it not that certain newspapers, for 
political reasons, had given the matter much 
more serious attention than it deserves, the 
occasion would have been one of general in- 
terest only. Ic appears to the department 
that sv many piecemeal statements have been 
made regarding the Doukhobors, that the whole 
situation is in danger of being misunderstood, 
and the commissioner of immigration, in the 
following interview makes the matter clear 
enough for any person, who desires to under- 
stand and learn the truth, to do so without 
much difficulty 

Speaking to a Manitoba Free Press reporter 
the commissioner said: 

‘The policy of the department, is suff- 
ciently comprehensive to cover all classes of 
immigrants of every nationality, and every 
different race, English-speaking or otherwise, 
has to be dealt with upon their merits and 
according to their individual needs. The Douk- 
hobors have been dealt with from the stand- 
point that they would, and do form a most 
valuable acquisition to Canada and are much 
needed settlers upon our vacant lands. When 
immigrants arrive in Canada they can be dealt 
with satisfactorily only by a careful under- 
standing of their habits and usages so that 
they may be gradually conformed to our own 
laws and customs. 

‘To those who are so disposed to criticise 
the presence of the Doukhobors I would say 
that the sociological condition of these people 
(except the few who have lately imbibed 
strange notions) before coming to Canada and 
now must be taken into consideration, and re- 
sults will prove from that standpoint alone 
the real value to the country of the commu- 
nity of Christian Brotherhood as the Doukho- 
bors delight to call themselves. Imagine a 
community of agricultural peasants who, for 
generations, have had no literature, nothing 
but simple tradition handed down from father 
to son to guide them, and those who have 
been with the Duukhobors are immensely sur- 
prised to discover such excellent traits of 
character. It is true they have ideas which, 
to civilized Canada, seem peculiar, but they 
are peculiar and not malicious, and surely our 
land is wide enough, and the administration 
of our laws generous enough, to enable good 
living people to secure a chance of gaining a 
livelihood. Results have already shown marked 
success of our deep-seated belief in the final 
dominance of Canadian institutions and Cana- 
dian laws. Take a community who, for gen- 
erations, has been at war with an autocratic 
government like that of Russia, and taught by 






religious authorities; and add to these faets 
the fact that the Doukhobors were entirely 
ignorant of the English language, and without 
book-learning were unable to understand the 
tremendous gulf existing between democratic 
Canada and autocratic Russia, and the result 
which are evident tu an observer among the 
Doukhobors themselves, after their three short 
years under the control of the Canadian goy. 
ernment, and the unyielding pressure of Cana- 
dian laws and institutions, form not only a vin- 
dication of the worth of these people, but 
rather a delight to all true Canadians who be- 


\lieve, as the department does, in the final do- 








minance of those Canadian ideals and that in 
the welding a homogeneous population in a 
great and mighty land, much has been ac. 
complished. 

“‘The religious faith of the Doukhobors isa 
plain and simple one. but their lack of book 
education prevents that extensive knowledge 
of the Bible which is the privilege of every 
person who can read. Their truths are learned 
by heart, are passed from mouth to ear, and 
have been so for many years. It is, accord- 
ingly, very difficult to persuade them that 
anything different from what they have learned 
is really from the same inspired source. Those 
who have visited their villages say they are 
truly what they declare themselves to be— 
members of a Christian brotherhood. They 
all attend sunrise worship each Sunday morn- 
ing with the rise of the sun, no matter how 
early that may be. They clothe themselves in 
their simplest and best, and, standing in rows 
the men on one side the women on the other, 
each one recites the verse of Holy Scripture 
which was taught them as children. This is 
interspersed with chants or psalm-singing, 
and each one salutes the other with a holy kiss 
and a triple bow, recognizing the holy Trinity 
in the brother or sister. This is their simple 
faith, and this service frequently occupies 
from four to five hours. The Doukhobors are 
hospitable and kind to a degree, and those 
English-speaking settlers living near their vil- 
lages have much reason to thank them for the 
sympathy and practical assistance which they 
have afforded, for even in the case of loss by 
fire or storm, the Doukhobors have more than 
once given the sufferers horses and cattle, and 
helped to rebuild destroyed houses and barns; 
and in every other way they have won the re- 
spect and affection of their English-speaking 
neighbors, when such neighbors have not re- 
sented their presence on land which was for- 
merly a range for other settlers’ cattle. 

‘‘The habits of the Doukhobors are frugal, 
and any discrepancy between their actions and 
those required by our laws is not wilful, but, 
in the opinion of those able to judge, is caused 
by a fear which has its root deep in the land 
from whence they came, where they were 
systematically deceived by officials, who se- 
cured their signatures to all kinds of false 
documents, and they have not yet got over the 
fear that signing any document—whether it 
be a list of members in the family, an applica- 
tion for marriage license, or an application 
for a homestead—may, even in Canada, result 
in their signing something against their con- 
science. This timidity is caused by their lack 
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of education and their sad experiences before 
they escaped from persecution in Russia. 

‘Many have already learned to trust Cana- 

dians and Canadian laws and the department is 
of the opinion that Canada’s laws, adminis- 
tered with justice and tempered with mercy, 
will finally secure the willing respect of all. 

“The simple Christian faith is the faith of 
the Doukhobors, and this accounts for them 
having found such strong, self-sacrificing 
friends in the Quakers of England and Amer- 
ica, to which people they have freely given 
their confidence, and who have accepted and 
respected the same. One can hardly imagine 
that men of the class such as compose English 
and American Quakers would spend their 
time, money and ability for and with the 
Doukhobors if they were not a desirable class 
in every respect. 

“‘The present difficulty in connectiun with 
some of the Doukhobors in the Yorkton dis- 
trict, (for it is only a portion in that locality 
that are affected with the recent notions), is 
but another instance of the teaching of a false 
prophet who apparently has come from among 
the anarchists of Kussia. Directly antagonis- 
tic to the teachings of the Doukhobor commu- 
nity, and greatly to the sorrow of the Ameri- 
can and English Quakers, this ‘new teacher’ 
has instilled the poison into the affected Douk- 
hobors and has taught them that the Bible, 
which they so respected, is utterly untrust- 
worthy, and the affected ones have followed 
his lead, and they are those who have given up 
the use of animals as beasts of burden. 

*‘To correct a mistaken impression, | might 
here say that the Doukhobors never would eat 
meat, they being strictly vegetarians, and if 
they desire to give up their live stock (which 
was largely purchased for them by the Qua- 
kers), and thus remove the temptation to eat 
meat, that may surely be considered a privi- 
lege of every person under the free institutions 
of the British crown, and they are not to be 
considered unworthy citizens because they are 
vegetarians. The teachings of this new teacher 
have led the affected ones to believe it to be 
unscriptural to use animals as beasts of bur- 
den, and those desiring to do so, having given 
up the live stock they did not want, the de- 
partment have taken charge of the same, and 
propose to sell it at public auction for their 
benefit. 

“‘This must not be in any way construed as 
an indication that even those Doukhobors who 
have given up their live stock are in destitute 
circumstances; nothing could be further from 
the fact; and no person who makes any sug- 
gestion that these people are denying them- 
selves the means of subsistence, or that they 
have not ample means of subsistence, knows 
anything of the facts of the case. There are 
many people in the world who apparently ex- 
ist without meats of any kind, and as the 
Doukhobors have so existed up to the present 
time they are not likely to suffer in the fu- 
ture. Some of these men have earned as high 
as one hundred and five dollars a month at 
section work on the railways, and they would 
seem, therefore to be able to take care of 
themselves physically. All these people have 
crops, and excellent ones at that, they have 
provisions of their own growing without stint, 
and the very villages who have given up the 
keeping of live stock have as good crops of all 





kinds of grain and vegetables as any part in | 


Western Canada. In some cases they have 
from two to three hundred acres in crop 
around the one village. Besides this three of 
the villages in question are each now building 
a flour mill complete in which to grind their 
own wheat this winter; and the proceeds of 
the sale of the live stock is not intended to be 
used for the purposes of furnishing food for 
the Doukhobors, as they have sufficient good 
sense to attend to all their physical needs 
without government aid, and the proceeds of 
the sale will be expended as the VDoukhobors 
desire for their own benefit. 

The Doukhobors on the Saskatchewan River 
have not been contaminated by the presence 
of an anarchistical people from Russia, and 
the following list of homestead entries will 
show the result of three years’ residence in 
Canada under normal conditions: 

The village of Petrovka has fifty-eight per- 
sons eligible for homesteading. All have en- 
tered. 

The village of Terpennie has forty-eight per- 
sons eligible for homesteading. All have en- 
tered. 

The village of Ispennie has sixty persons eli- 
gible. All have entered except three. 

The village of Spasovka has fifty-three per- 
sons eligible for homestead entry. All have 
entered. 

The village of Pozerewka has twenty-nine 
persons eligible for homestead entry. All 
have entered. 

The village of Hawrelovka has sixty-three 
persons eligible for homestead entry. All 
have entered except a few who desire their 
homesteads in a township which is only now 
being surveyed. 

The villaye of Troitzka has forty-five eligi- 
ble for homestead entry. All have entered 
except a few. 

The village of Tombovka has thirty-one eli- 
gible. All have entered, so that it will be evi- 
dent that the affected ones are confined to a 
small area. 

“In proof of this Free Press readers will 
recall the report in its columns that Rudolph 
Bach, a Montreal journalist of national repu- 
tation, has, during the last week, visited six 
of the villages in the Yorkton district, and 
reports them as progressing in every respect, 
and amongst the very best and most desirable 
people in Canada. 

To this testimony must be added that of 
Senator Jansen, of Nebraska, who expresses 
the same opinion regarding others, and as 
these men can speak to the people in their 
own language, their statements must be worth 
attention. 

**The public need have no apprehension re- 
garding the Doukhobors. They will, in con- 
junction with every other class of immigrants, 
be guided and cared for by the department, and 
the department has no fear of the ultimate re- 
sult. The affected ones are only a very small 
portion of the community, and the quantity 
of stock to be disposed of at auction sale for 
their benefit is only a fraction of what is held 
by these people who number between seven and 
eight thousand souls, and have shown such 
marked intelligence and ability since coming 
amongst us. In practically every Doukhobor 
village there are some of the villagers who 
can already make themselves well understood 





in English. The tradesmen of all the towns 
with which they do business welcome their 
trade, which is an immense item in the busi- 
ness community and I am of the opinion that 
when the business men of a country welcome 
among their purchasers people like the Douk- 
hobors who pay a hundred cents on the dollar, 
the opinion of the business men is surely 
worth having. 

‘**The department is not in any way trou- 
bled over the outcome of the present situation. 
believing it to be merely of a temporary char- 
acter, and confined to a small number.” 

‘‘Have you noticed the remarks made by 
one of the morning papers in this connection?” 
inquired the reporter. 

Commissioner Smith said that he had, and, 
so far as rescuing the Doukhobors from their 
folly was concerned, other races of people 
had need of departmental advice and assist- 
ance as well as the Doukhobors. 

‘‘The department have many thousands of 
dollars every year sent to them to expend for 
the benefit of Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irish- 
men, Welshmen, Germans, Galicians, Doukho- 
bors and all other classes and I do not think 
it strange to have money to disburse for the 
benefit of the Doukhobors. 

‘*The live stock which is now being sold, to- 
gether with a much larger quantity that was 
also purchased for the Doukhobors, was paid 
for by the Quakers or by the Doukhobors 
themselves; and the statement that the gov- 
ernment in any way furnished the stock in 
question is altogether untrue. 

‘*T am not aware that the department has 
ever expended any money or given any public 
grants to prevent these Doukhobors from 
starving in the past, nor will there be any ne- 
cessity for so doing in the future. The gov- 
ernment have paid into the committee of the 
Patagonian Welshmen the same bonus per head 
as was paid in to the committee for the Douk- 
hobors, and any suggestion that the govern- 
ment has paid more in connection with the 
Doukhobors than for any other class of immi- 
gration is altogether without foundation. 

“‘The only assistance the government has 
given the Doukhobors is that given to English 
and other settlers in Manitoba and the North- 
west, by way of advance of seed grain, etc., 
protected by lien upon the homestead. No 
such assistance was given to the Doukhobors 
except they had a homestead, and in every 
case the amount loaned has been repaid with 
interest.” 


There appears also in City and State the fol- 
lowing reassuring article by Joseph Elkinton, 
confirmatory of the commissioner’s statement: 

RECENT EVENTS AMONG THE DOUKHOBORS. 

The civilized world has recently been in- 
formed of a fanatical outbreak among the 
worthy although somewhat benighted Russian 
peasants. It isa fact that a few of the York- 
ton Doukhobors liberated their horses and cat- 
tle, believing it to be contrary to the will of 
God for them to be retained in servitude. This 
delusion spread through a tenth of their villa- 
ges, and one hundred and twenty horses with 
two hundred and eighty-five head of cattle 
were thus turned loose, for conscience’ sake, 
and sold by the government in order that the 
Doukhobors might have the benefit of the pro- 
ceeds. 
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When the sale ‘‘came off” they bought 
back most of their own stock, paying a high 
price, as the animals were in splendid condi- 
tion and the bidding was lively. No one was 
disappointed so much as the settler who 
thought he was going to buy a fine animal at 
a low price and so take advantage of these 
superconscientious colonists. 

I saw these horses and cattle when among 
the Doukhobors about three months ago, and 
greatly admired the care they had evidently 
received at the hands of their owners. 

On one occasion I also saw a wagon being 
drawn by seven men and two boys through 
sloughs that were dangerous fur any horse to 
enter, and one knew not which to pity most 
the minds or the bodies of these deluded men. 
Their faces were honest and their spirits 
Christ-like. When I remonstrated with them, 
the leader quoted: ‘‘The whole creation wait- 
eth and groaneth even until now for the man- 
ifestation of (mercy on the part of) the sons 
of God.” 

They have probably learned a good lesson by 
this experience and will continue to make bet- 
ter use of their opportunities, for they have 
done marvelously well since coming to Amer- 
ica, and the Canadian government knows per- 
fectly well that they will eventually prove 
among her most desirable citizens. 

This report was instigated by the political 
opponents of the present administration, and 
one marvels how quickly the press seizes upon 
anything so trifling and heralds it to the ends 
of the earth, when evils of infinitely more im- 
portance are passed over without comment or 
are excused. Here are a few poor, ignorant 
peasants on the remote frontier of the Domin- 
ion of Canada led into some absurd notions, 
chiefly affecting their own comfort, by a few 
designing men,—who did not belong to their 
community originally. And these held up to 
scorn because they were too tender hearted to 
be practical in all respects; whereas a war 
craze can sweep over our country like the fire 
of the prairie and bring desolation to thou- 
sands of homes and endanger the morals of 
the whole nation and be applauded from the 
pulpit throughout the length and breadth of 
the land as ‘‘the will of God.” 

The two thousand Doukhobors in Saskatche- 
wan were entirely opposed to this interpreta- 
tion of God’s will on the part of their Yorkton 
brethren, and sent representatives to remon- 
strate with them and to buy up their stock 
when offered for sale. 

There are noble souls among these people 
—those who ‘‘have resisted even unto blood, 
striving against sin,” and who are willing to 
sacrifice any personal comfort in order to keep 
a conscience void of offense toward God and 
man. 

All of their leaders were sent into Siberian 
exile, so they have been at a great disadvan- 
tage on thisaccount. Only three or four ina 
hundred can read or write, and their commu- 
nistic ideas keep them from developing in- 
dividu illy as they otherwise would; but in spite 
of these disadvantages they are lovable. 

Their women are more numerous than the 
men, and are often quite as capable of direct- 
ing the affairs of their community. As one 
visits from village to village, the substantial 
character of these women who have suffered 
so much because their fathers, husbands, and 
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brothers have been sent into exile grows upon 
one. They have their Oriental ideas about the 
inferior position of women, but practically | 
they show their superiority to the men, and | 


with education their children will give a very | ter and heat. 


good account of themselves. 

As they have suffered so much from the 
hands of the Russian government, they are 
naturally suspicious of all governments. [| 
did what I could to disabuse them of any 
wrong opinions about the Canadian govern- 
ment, which has done so much for them. 

It is their good fortune to have secured the 
services of a young man who was born in Rus- 
sia and educated in one of our eastern colleges 
in the management of a school now being 
started in the Saskatchewan colony. 

There is hope for any people who have such 
a conscience as these long persecuted Rus- 
sians have, and their principle of non-resist- 
ance will survive all the armaments of the 
world. 

An illustration of the true character of 
these Russians was witnessed when they were 
seen loading up their wagons with clothing and 
food supplies, and distributing these gratui- 
tously among the poorer Galician neighbors — 
often traveling a whole day to find those who 


were most in need. 
Tenth Month 6th, 1902. 





JOSEPH Hoac’s LETTER.—I feel like add- 
ing that it is best not unduly to dwell on past 
mistakes, but ‘‘leaving the things that are be- 
hind, press forward toward those that are be- 
fore.” Also, that some of the most eminent 
servants of our blessed Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, even when far along in their 
Christian journey, have caused themselves and 
their friends concern and suffering, and had 
t2 amend their ways. One instance is related 
of that eminent minister of the gospel, Joseph 
Hoag, who was ‘‘minded”’ to reprove a wealthy 
and influential Friend near Providence, R. I., 
but shrank from the duty. Leaving Provi- 
dence, he thought the uneasiness of mind 
would wear away before he reached a meeting 
to be held at Portland, Maine; but the suffer- 
ing grew heavier, and ere he reached Port- 
land he felt he was a castaway, his gift in the 
ministry gone, and his peace gone. In deep 
prostration and repentance he saw a little ray 
of light and a hope for acceptance again, by 
returning to Providence. It took several long 
days’ travel, for an old man and an old, poor 
horse, but it was accomplished, and Joseph 
Hoag’s Christian Armor was again brightened 
and ability again given to wield the sword of 
the Spirit aright. 

Thy friend, E. L. P. 

Tenth Month 6th, 1902. 





THE true Christ-life is nowhere tested more 
severely or more continuously that in the do- 
mestic circle. And when in that sphere of 
duty we learn to ‘‘bear one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ,” we have ac- 
quired a liberal education in the life that is 
life indeed. 


oo 


EverRY man takes care that his neighbor 
shall not cheat him. But a day comes when 
he begins to care that he does not cheat his 
neighbor. Then all goes well. He has changed 
his market-cart into a chariot of the sun. 
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Science and Industry. 

WuiTE lead is said to be the most effectiye 
agent for mending broken crockery, as it jg 
one of the few cements that resists both wa. 
Apply thinly on the edges of 
the broken pieces, press them together and 
set aside to dry. A water-proof glue that is 
exceeding!y useful for repairing marble or por. 
celain is made by mixing plain white glue and 
milk. Unslaked lime mixed with the white of 
an egg makes a good cement for ordinary use 
as does also plaster of paris blended to a 
cream with the white of an egg. 

In THE FRIEND of Ninth Month 20, I notice 
a reference to the salt-fields near Salton, 
which is stated as being in Colorado. The 
Salton referred to is in San Diego Co., Cali- 
fornia, and not in Colorado. 

The name Colorado Desert is properly ap- 
plied to the desert extending along the Colo- 
rado River, but no part of it is in Colorado, 
As the elevation of Colorado is from 4000 to 
14000 feet above sea level. The error in the 
statement that there is a part of it sixty-four 
feet below is apparent.—ALVA J. SMITH. 

Emporia, Kansas, 

A younG Friend (Joel Cadbury, of Birming- 
ham, England), who had recently arrived in 
New York, writing to his relatives in Phila- 
delphia in 1820 says: ‘‘There is nothing new 
here that I can learn only all the folks burn 
coal, and it is as perceptible to the taste 
in the air we breathe, as to the smell. Oh 
Philadelphia! May thou be preserved from this 
nuisance! For they are not content with the 
smell only, but they put the ashes in the street 
so that we may have the full benefit of all the 
dirt they can make!” 

ELECTRICITY AS DIVINING Rop.—Electricity 
is now being used after the manner of the di- 
vining-rod to discover metallic veins under- 
ground. According to some particulars given 
an American technical paper, wires are run 
across the land which is to be surveyed, and 
the resistance between contacts placed at the 
ends of the wires is measured. A fall of re- 
sistance indicates proximity to a vein. Ona 
certain occasion it is stated, a resistance of 
fifty-four thousand ohms fell to fifty-six ohms, 
and there was found beneath a rich vein of 
copper. 

ANNIVERSARY OF ANTHRACITE. —The follow- 
ing clipping has been sent us, from a newspa- 
per of Second Month 1858. ‘‘On the 11th ult. 
the fiftieth anniversary of the first successful 
experiment of burning anthracite coal in an 
open grate was celebrated in Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., in the same room where are the same old 
grate and fire-place used by Judge Jesse Fell, 
in the experiment. The following is a copy 
of the original record by Judge Fell: Febra- 
ary 11th, 1808, made the experiment of burn- 
ing the common stone coal of this valley, ina 
grate in a common fire-place in my house and 
find that it will answer the purpose of fuel, 
making a clearer and better fire at less ex- 
pense than of burning wood in the common 
way. ‘*JESSE FELL.” 


ONE of the preacher’s best friends, says a 
Boston religious journal, is the old-fashioned 
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and despised saw-horse. It is not exactly a 
thing of beauty, and there are few to proclaim 
its excellence; but it may become a veritable 
tonic, or nervine, and as arecreation will ri- 
val golf, or tennis, or baseball. It is a great 
friend to meditation. The rhymatic move- 
ment of the gently gliding saw is both a men- 
tal and physical stimulus, while the mild re- 
sistance of beech or maple is sure to induce 
the grateful moisture upon the reddened brow. 
and to impart a relish to the humblest meal, 
In the spring of the year it may be safely 
recommended as one of the best liver invigor- 
ators known; and as a blood purifier it is unex- 
celled. It can be taken in doses suited to the 
patient’s needs. 


government will be placed in the hands of a 
Council elected by the taxpayers, of which 
two members must be Russian subjects and not 
more than two Chinese or Japanese. The port 
will be an absolutely free one, as the govern- 
ment wishes to encourage trade.— Municipal 
Journal, 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and mealows 
brown and sere, 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove ‘he withered 
leaves lie dead; 

They rustle in the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s 
tread, 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the 
shrubs the jay; 

And from the wood top calls the crow through all 
the gloomy day. 























BLACK, WHITE AND OTHER INKs.—‘‘For all 
ordinary writing purposes,” said a man ac- 
quainted with the ink trade, ‘‘colored inks, 
once used to some extent, have now been al- 
most entirely superseded by black ink. They 
are still made, and in many colors, and red ink 
is still, as ever, a standard, and various other 
colored inks are sometimes also used in count- 
ing rooms, as in the preparation of statements 
or exhibits, in which, for purposes of conven- 
ience, the several divisions are made each ina 
separate color. But for the ordinary purposes 
colored inks, as violet, have gone almost whol- 
ly out of use; black is the thing. 

‘Among the inks for special use might be 
mentioned white ink, made for writing with 
on black paper, and especially employed for 
writing cards for window displays and like 
purposes. Black inks are largely comprised 
between the blacks and the blue-blacks, the 
former putting on black as it leaves the pen, 
and the latter putting on blue and turning 
black. There is now used in this country 
more blue-black than black, and the propor- 
tion of blue-blacks sold is increasing. 

**Countries have their peculiarites in this 
respect. In France, for example, more black 
ink is used; while England has long been dis- 
tinctively a blue-black country. Writing ink 
is sold ina great variety of packages, ranging 
from two ounce bottles to sixty gallon casks. 
School boards are the chief purchasers of ink 
by the barrel.—New York Sun. 















Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sis- 
terhood? 

Alas! they are all in their graves; the gentle race 
of flowers 

Are lying on their lowly beds, with the fair and 
good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold 
November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely 
ones again. 















EviLs OF EATING QuickLy.—The London 
Doctor says: It is a mistake to eat quickly. 
Mastication performed in haste must be im- 
perfect even with the best of teeth, and due 
admixture of the salivary secretion with the 
food cannot take place. When a crude mass 
of inadequately crushed muscular fibre or un- 
divided solid material of any description, is 
thrown into the stomach, it acts as a mechan- 
ical irritant, and sets up a condition in the 
mucuous membrane lining that organ, which 
greatly impedes, if it does not altogether pre- 
vent, the process of digestion. When the 
practice of eating quickly and filling the stom- 
ach with unprepared food is habitual, the di- 
gestive organ is rendered incapable of per- 
forming its proper function. Either a much 
larger quantity of food than would be neces- 
sary under natural conditions is required, or 
the system suffers from lack of nourishment. 
The matter may seem a email one, but it is 
not so. Just as a man may go on for years 
with defective teeth, imperfectly masticating 
his food, and wondering why he suffers from 
indigestion, so a man may habitually live un- 
der an infliction of hurried dinners and endure 
the consequent loss of health without know- 
ing why he is not well, or how easily the cause 
of his illness might be remedied. 

UNIQUE CITY OF DALNY.—At present there 
is being founded on the shores of the Pacific 


























The wind flower and the violet, they perished long 
ago, 

And the brier rose and the orchid died amid the 
summer glow; 

But on the hill the goldenrod and the aster in the 
wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook, in autumn 
beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear, cold Heaven as 
falls the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from 
upland, glade and glen. 





































And now, when comes the calm, mild day, as still 
such days will.come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their 
winter home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though 
all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the 
rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the 
stream no more. 










His Wire's TriumMpHs.—It has been the lot 
of many men of letters to have ill health 
bearing them down as they struggled on to- 
ward literary achievement. Thus beset in re- 
cent times were Stevenson, Richard Jeffries 
and J. R. Green. Each of these, it happened, 
had a high-hearted wife to keep him up, even 
to help him with the actual labor of writing. 

















And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 





Pe aan ; : : died; 

Ocean in Siberia the Russian city of Dalny. | ‘The Life and Letters of J. R. Green” show | The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by 
This city will form the terminus of the new | forth a great and sweet man; they show, too, my side, 

Siberian and Manchurian Railway, and its site 





a wife whose sympathy and fortitude helped 
to make his accomplishment possible. 

In copying the vast amount of manuscript 
of her husband’s books, his wife contracted 
writer’s cramp, and was forced to stop using 
her right hand. This looked like a final ob- 
stacle in the way of the invalid, who did 
much of his thinking in bed, and could not 
write himself. But she set to work at once 
learning to write with her left hand. 

One of her first practice pages, which she 
was about to destroy with the rest, her hus- 
band took quietly and put in his pocket. 
Years afterward, when ill health seemed un- 
bearable and in discouragement he felt he 
could not work, he used to take out that 
piece of paper, a living record of his wife’s 
triumph over difficulty. When he saw the 
painful, patient strokes by which his wife had 
learned to write with her left hand he could 
work on with something near to inspiration. 


In the cold, moist earth we laid her when the for- 
est cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a life 
so brief. 

Yet not unmeet it was that one like that young 
friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 
flowers. —W*m. Cullen Bryant. 
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has heretofore been known as Talienwan. 

The unique thing about this new city is that 
it begins its municipal life with all modern im- 
provements. There are piers of stone and ce- 
ment; a large breakwater, with no ships to 
seek refuge behind it. The streets are graded 
and paved, although there is no traffic for them 
asyet. The different quarters of the town 
have been laid out, space provided for parks, 
schools, churches, etc. Gardeners are al- 
ready beautifying the parks. Electric lights 
and electric railways are already in operation. 
And yet not a foot of land has been sold, al- 
though over six million dollars has been ex- 
pended for improvements and public buildings. 
The population now exceeds fifty thousand, 
twenty-three thousand of which are employed 
in building the railroad, which is to be owned 
by the Russian government. 

It is calculated that the city will cost eigh- 
teen million dollars before the present plans 
are completed. It is provided that when lands 
are sold taxation will begin, and the city’s 






























For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Further Salutation of Brotherly Love. 


[Forgetting, when judgments seem quiet, to 
learn righteousness. —How to observe the First 
day of the week.—Behavior of children in the 
streets.—Contrition under impending pesti- 
lence turned to libertinism later on. ] 













DEAR FRIENDS :—-Having, as occasions of- 
fered, heretofore addressed you, with such 
counsel and caution as appeared needful, w 
are again incited by the same motives of duty 
and a solicitude for our present and futu’’ 
mutual happiness, to revive in remembran, 
that the season of outward prosperity, ease and 













‘**T PEEL, | grieve, but, by the grace of God I 
fret at nothing.’’— Wesley. 
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long-suffering and mercy of infinite goodness, 
londly claims adoration and reverence from 
every heart susceptible of the ennobling sen- 
sations of filial gratitude to the Father of 
mercies. And the gracious interposition of 
his delivering arm in the late awful day of 
mortality with which this city was visited, 
when inferior help was vain, ought also to be 
considered as an additional obligation unfeign- 
edly to desire and strive, through Divine as- 
sistance, so to redeem the time yet allotted us 
that we may be enabled to bring forth those 
good fruits by which our blessed Saviour in- 
forms us his heavenly Father is glorified. 

May we all therefore keep in daily remem- 
brance the necessity of watchfulness and care, 
that our conversation may be such as becom- 
eth the gospel of Christ; avoiding, as incon- 
sistent therewith, the corrupt communications, 
manners and maxims that many in this favored 
city are unhappily indulging in; which lead to 
the attendance of vain shows and sports, the 
exhibitions of the theatre, those houses, gar- 
dens and other places of public resort, evi- 
dently productive of dissipation and licentious- 
ness, which have been so many engines of 
Satan to delude unwary youth and others, to 
alienate their affections from God, render 
them regardless of their duty towards Him, 
and finally piercing their own souls with many 
sorrows. 

Among the many obvious marks of declen- 
sion from true virtue, especially to be la- 
mented at this time, is the increasing inatten- 
tion and disregard of the solemn duties for 
which the generality of Christians have set 
apart the first day of the week. Our faithful 
predecessors, although they did not attribute 
any inherent holiness to one day above an- 
other, well knowing that every day is the 
Lord’s day, and ought to be spent in watchful- 
ness and fear; nevertheless, freely united with 
others to observe the first day as a day of rest 
from bodily labor and their worldly affairs, 
and to employ it in the sacred duties we owe 
unto God, and the most weighty concernments 
of the immortal soul. But, alas, how many 
professing the Christian name are sorrowfully 
prostituting it to purposes diametrically op- 
posed to these indispensable obligations! Is 
not the great canse of religion and virtue 
more injured and the holy Name more dishon- 
ored on that day than on any other day of the 
week, by those loose and careless professors 
who spend it in the pursuit of sensual indul- 
gences and vain amusements? When we take 
a view of the borders of this city, what revel- 
ling and rioting, wantonness and profanity are 
in the houses and gardens of those who thus 
make a gain of unrighteousness! And indeed 
such is the prevalence of injurious customs, 
that many otherwise accounted respectable 
members of civil community, and more moral 
than to be engaged in the most reproachful 
scenes of revelling and wantonness, are much 
employed in a manner not consistent with the 
truly rational as well as holy purposes of the 
day, in needlessly visiting each other and join- 
ing in unprofitable conversation, or in riding 
or walking merely for recreation, business or 
pleasure, or in collecting and feasting to- 
gether; to the great oppression of those em- 
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ployed in their service, and depriving them of 


THE FRIEND. 


tranquility wherewith the inhabitants of this the privilege of attending their several places brought under the discipline of the crogg ¢ 
land are so remarkably favored, through the of worship, which is the reasonable duty of Christ, which only can make them truly ug. 
all, without distinction of rank, station or 
color; but to many of these, instead of being | i 
made a day of rest and religious improvement, 

it is frequently so perverted as to become a/| in the words of the apostle, that ye obey your 
day of labor and hurry than any one of the| parents in the Lord, for this is right: hong 
On serious reflection we hope all will ; thy father and thy mother (which is the firg 
acknowledge that these things ought not to/| | command with promise), that it may be wel] 
be. 
able necessity, such as visiting and consoling | 
the sick and afflicted, or other occasions of 
Christian duty, may sometimes lawfully inter- 
fere with our attendance of public worship. 
But if habits of non-attendance are indulged 
from lukewarmness and indifference towards 
God, or want of a due sense of his manifold 
mercies to us, and the obligations we are 
under to reverence and adore his goodness, 
such are in imminent danger of falling into 
unbelief and departure from the living God. 
We therefore tenderly exhort all in religious 
profession with us to a diligent attendance uf 
our respective meetings held on the first and 
other days of the week, with reverent and de- 
vout hearts, impressed with an humbling re- 
membrance of the Lord’s unmerited goodness, 
and with unfeigned desires to worship Him in 
spirit and in truth; and between meetings on 


Works of mercy, humanity, or unavoid- | 


the First day, labor to keep yourselves retired, 
exampling your families therein, avoiding un- 
necessary visits and unprofitable conversation, 


and as strength is afforded (by Him that will, if 


He be diligently sought unto, strengthen the 
weak hands), gather together at suitable times 
those entrusted to your charge and enjoin 
them the reading portions of the scriptures of 
truth, and other religious books. Habituate 
yourselves to silent meditation and contempla- 
tion upon God; that, thus under his blessing, 
you may be made instrumental to lead the 
youth and others under your care to embrace 
the same pious practice; which, although it 
is irksome to the unsubjected mind, to those 
who love God with sincerity will become the 
most profitable, refreshing and delightful ex- 
ercise. 

Deeply affecting also to those who are re- 
ligiously interested in the well-being of the 
rising generation, is a disorder not only dis- 
reputable to and unbecoming a people making 
a Christian profession, but so far a nuisance 
in civil society as to engage the public ani- 
madversion and care of the chief magistrate 
of the city—that is, the profanity and unre- 
strained behavior of children and youth in our 
streets, which must have been obvious and 
long beheld with sorrow by every pious ob- 
server, much desiring that this charge may 
not in any degree continue justly to be laid 
upon us. We earnestly admonish all parents, 
guardians, masters and mistresses of children, 
schoolmasters and mistresses, to exercise a 
vigilant care over those whom Providence has 
committed to their trust, restraining them 
more than has hitherto been the general prac- 
tice, from associating in the streets or other 
places with those who are corrupt and disor- 
derly; and (as stewards that must render an 
account) warning them against all profanity, 
rude and unseemly behavior. Endeavor to 
train them up in the knowledge and fear of 
God. Instruct them early in the principles of 
our holy religion, that their minds may be 
prepared to receive Divine impressions and 
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, ful and honorable members of civil and relig- 
ious society. 
Now, dear children, we tenderly entreat yoy 


with thee.—Eph., chap. vi. 

And, dear friends of every rank, may weall 
frequently and instructively remember the go}. 
emp impressions and covenants made in that 
awful season, when the Lord’s chastenj 
hand was so signally evident that thousands 
of our fellow citizens, amongst whom many of 
our near connections and relatives were sud- 
denly summoned to appear before the judg. 
ment seat of Christ—when nothing less than 
the interposing mercy and almighty power of 
our heavenly Father could have prevented this 
great and populous city from becoming dego- 
lated of its inhabitants. In that day the lofty 
looks of the proud were humbled, the eager 
pursuit after perishing riches restrained, and 
the people in a general manner excited to call 
upon the Lord, that He would pity and spare 
them. But how painful is the reflection that 
when those petitions were answered and the 
Lord’s compassion eminently manifested, many 
have so suddenly forgot his works and turned 
again unto folly, that it appears lamentably 
evident libertinism, and we fear infidelity also, 
have greatly increased since that day; and 
here let us caution all to beware how they 
suffer their minds to be drawn away by the 
vain philosophy of this world from the glo 
rious, divine and most consolatory faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only mediator and re- 
deemer. Many have been the attempts of 
men of corrupt minds, by artful publications 
and fallacious arguments, to deceive the un- 
guarded and rob them of that inestimable 
treasure, the hope of salvation through the 
Son and sent of God. These deluded agents 
of the enemy of your soul’s peace would in- 
volve you in the deepest misery and distress if 
given place to. We beseech you, therefore, 
wisely to reject and bear at all times a faith- 
ful testimony against their insinuations. 

And under a daily sense of our dependent 
condition, and of the abundant mercies re 
ceived, let us hold fast the profession of our 
faith in all things, studying to show ourselves 
approved unto God, without whose favor and 
blessing we can neither be happy in the life 
that now is nor in that which is to come. - 

Signed on behalf and by appointment of the 
said Monthly Meeting held in the Seventh 
Month, 1795. 

JAMES PEMBERTON, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JOHN PARRISH, 
WILLIAM SAVERY, 
DANIEL DRINKER, 
JONATHAN EVANS. 

BIRDS THAT CAN TALK.—It is not a little sin 
gular that while the so-called dumb animals 
have all some language of their own, a method 
by which each species can hold converse with 
its kind, it is in the feathered world alone that 
we find any creatures capable of being taught 
to use the speech of man. Certain birds not 
only are capable of producing articulate words 
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and sentences, but it would appear from many 
well-authenticated instances as if they pos- 
sess in some measure the reasoning faculty 
which enables them to apply their acquired 
art of speech with peculiar aptitude. 

The raven, the jackdaw, the magpie and the 
jay may all be trained to imitate sounds and 
to utter words and even sentences, distinctly, 
but more familiar to most people are talking 
birds of the parrot tribe, which acquire the 
gift of speech in far greater perfection than 
any other of their species. The voice of the 
parrot is also much more human in its tones; 
the raven is tuo hoarse, the jay and the mag- 
pie are to shrill; but there are modulations in 
the parrot’s notes when speaking that are 
sometimes absolutely uncanny in their weird 
resemblance to the ‘‘human voice divine.”’ 


This superiority is due to the construction of 


its beak, its tongue and head. The parrot, 
too, has a wonderful memory and rarely for- 
gets what it has once thoroughly learned.-- 
Our Young Folks. 

cenitcaininsillieliiteaasiatiaae 

UNION AND NON-UNION WORKMEN, — Our 
province is not in taking sides with industrial 
parties, but we readily give place to statistics 
sent to the Friend by a correspondent, leaving 
to the reader such conclusions as are obvious 
to his mind. 

Recent events bring into more than ordina- 
ry interest the following information recently 
published by the U. S. Commissioners of La- 
bor, Carroll D. Wright:—- 

The union bricklayer works 51.5 hours per 
week, and receives an average of $3.80 per 
day. The non-union bricklayer works 57.4 
hours per week and receives on an average 
daily wage of $2.17. A bricklayer’s dues are 
not in excess of $12 a year, and he receives 
$489 a year more and works 312 hours less 
than his non-union brother. 

The union carpenter works 53 hours per 
week and receives an average of $2.53 cents 
per day. The non-union carpenter works 58 
hours per week and receives $2.13 per day. A 
carpenter’s dues are 50 cents per month, and 
he receives $1.20 a year more, while working 
312 hours less time. 

The union painter works 48 hours per week 
and receives an average of $2.50 per day, 
while the non-union man works 57 hours per 
week and receives $180 per day. The union 
man days $8 a year dues, and receives in wa- 
ges $210 more in a year and makes 468 hours 
less time than the non-union man 


THE PROMISE OF Lire.—My religious dis- 
cernments are in need of culture. My sense 
of the Infinite requires refinement. My per- 
ceptions of God must be sensitized. The more 
exquisite tendrils of my spirit must be drawn 
out that I may apprehend the length and 
breadth and height and depth, and know the 
lve of God which passeth knowledge. My 
moral discernments are in need of culture. 
ly sense of duty requires invigorating. I re- 
wire a keener discernment between the self- 
eking and the disinterested; my intellectual 
liscernments are in need of culture. The 
wer of seeking and acquiring truth re- 
Wires strengthening. A man’s intellectual 
‘tlargement is greatly helped by his moral 
Towth. Thought expands as by a natural 
tasticity when the presence of selfishness is 
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removed. The moral and religious principles 
of the soul, generously cultivated, fertilize the 
intellect.’” My social discernments need to 
be cultivated. My affections require enlarge- 
ment and purification. They must receive 
purity and dignity. They must be converted 
from wavering instincts into fine and illumined 
principles. Holiness is more than spiritual 
freedom: it is spiritual culture. 
therefore aliveness. 
life in Christ Jesus.—J. H. Jowett. 


_—s 


PROF. JAMES, in his ‘‘Talks to Teachers and 


Students on Some of Life’s Ideals,” says: 


**Action and feeling go together; and by reg- 
ulating the action which is under the more 
direct control of the will, we can indirectly 
regulate the feeling, which is not. Thus the 


sovereign voluntary path to cheerfulness, if 


our spontaneous cheerfulness be lost, is to sit 
up cheerfully and to act and speak as if cheer- 
fulness were already there. If such conduct 
does not make you feel cheerful, nothing else 
but inspiration on that occasion can. . . . To 
wrestle with a bad feeling pins our attention 
on it, and keeps it still fastened in the mind; 
wheareas, if we act from some better feeling, 
the old bad feeling soon folds its tent like an 
Arab, and silently steals away.” 





WHICH WAS THE NARROW LiIFE?—A mother 
once said to a popular teacher, who had been 
admired by her pupils for a score of years: 
‘““What a wide and beneficent influence you 
have exerted while I have been housed up at 
home managing servants, dosing the mumps 
and measles, and patching and darning! How 
narrow my life looks beside yours!” 

Narrow!”’ cried her friend. Only think how 
you have sent forth into the world every 
morning your flock of boys and girls full of 
health and cheer! What a model home you 
have made for your dear ones and for your 
friends to see! 

“*It is | who have lived a narrow life rather 
than you. What is the slight touch which | 
have given to a thousand or more lives, com- 
pared with the deep determining influence, 
which you have wielded over the half dozen 
children in your home?” 

‘*Is it possible that you can think so?’’ ex- 
claimed the tired mother, incredulously. 

‘I know so. I have watched your children 
in school and out. They radiate an atmosphere 
of love and light, and a disposition, which, 
whilst they are born of heaven, were given 
to them by their mother.—The Lutheran. 


Ir you fail in the practice of self-denial, 
which is the sum and root of virtue; every 
other way is but beating the air, and you will 
make no progress, notwithstanding most pro- 
found meditations and communications. 


> 


A CELEBRATED Italian used to call time his 
estate. 





Items | Concerning the Society. 


Joun G. Wuittter.—From Theodore L. Cuyler’s 
“ Recollections of a Long Life” the following ref- 
erence to Whittier is selected: 

“The pleasant little town of Burlington, N. J., 
in which I spent my earliest ministry, was the 
headquarters of orthodox Quakers. I was thrown 
much into the society of their most eminent peo- 
ple, and very delightful society I found it. The 
wittiest Quaker in the town was my neighbor, 
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This is the promise of 











William J. Allinson, the editor of the ‘Friends 
Review,’ and an intimate friend of John G. Whit- 
tier. One afternoon he ran over to my room, and 
said: ‘Friend Theodore, John G. Whittier is at my 
house, and wants to see thee; he leaves early in 
the morning.’ I hastened across the street and, in 
the modest parlor of Friend Allinson, I saw, stand- 
ing before the fire, a tall, slender man in Quaker 
dress, with a very lofty brow, and the finest eye 
I have ever seen in any American, unless it were 
the deep ox-like eye of Abraham Lincoln. We had 
a pleasant chat about the anti-slavery, temperance 
and other moral reforms; and I went home with 
something of the feeling that Walter Scott says 
he had after seeing ‘Robbie Burns.’ Whittier was 
a retiring, home-keeping man. He never crossed 
the ocean and seldom went even outside of his 
native home in Massachusetts. 

“In the course of my life I have received sev- 
eral very pleasant letters from my venerable 
friend, the Quaker poet; but immediately after his 
eightieth birthday, he addressed me the following 
letter, which, believing it to be his last, I framed 
and hung on the walls of my library: 

OAK KNOLL, 
12th Month 17th, 1887. 
“ My dear Dr. Cuyler, 

“T thank thee for thy loving letter to me on my 
birthday, which I would have answered immedi- 
ately but for illness; dnd, my friend, I wish I was 
more worthy of the kind and good things said of 
me. But my prayer is, ‘God be merciful to me.’ 
And I think my prayer will be answered, for His 
Mercy and His Justice are one. May the Lord 
bless thee. 

“Thy friend sincerely, 
*Joun G. WHITTIER.” 


Not ASHAMED OF It.—It is surprising how many 
I have run across here in Colorado who are of 
Quaker ancestry; and they never are diffident 
about announcing the fact. I have often thought 
that if the past a generations of Friends had all 
held to their faith, what a strong, able and influ- 
ential body the Society would be in this country 
to-day.— Correspondent. 


PARDON TUCKER, OF JAMESTOWN, R. I.—An aged 
Friend in Westerly, R. 1, has felt concerned to 
contribute to these columns a testimonial concern- 
ing a valued friend of his, who was a Friend in 
principle; but because not a member he is is no- 
ticed here in a letter, rather than among our reg- 
ular obituaries 

Pardon Tucker departed this life in Jamestown, 
R. L., on the sixth of Ninth Month last, at an age 
above four-score years. His father was Simeon 
Tucker, who was of marked Christian character 
and superior abilities, while entirely illiterate as 
to school learning; a most kind-hearted, sweet- 
spirited and loving Christian man in the Baptist 
connection, having withal a strong predilection 
for the Friends also. While not a public speaker, 
he was yet an earnest and deeply religious man in 
all the relations of life. Generally reputed in his 
neighborhood to be a seer, or spirit-sighted, he was 
endowed with ability to detect incorrect or mis- 
taken readings of the Scriptures, while yet unable 
to read a word in the book. Becoming an earnest 
friend and admirer of John Wilbur and his minis- 
try, he was greatly distressed when the latter was 
arraigned as an offender and kept for a long time 
under dealings; so that when he could no longer 
bear it, he walked away down some miles from his 
home back in the woods to inquire of my father, 
Othniel Foster, about the matter. On arriving 
there his first demand was, “ What are you doing 
to John Wilbur? I know you are stoning him, for 
I can feel the blows!” He and J. Wilbur were, I 
think, about of an age, and died at nearly the same 
time. 

Now to return to the notice of his son, Pardon 
Tucker, who settled on Jamestown after nearly all 
the sound Friends once there had left or been re- 
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moved by death. While a worthy, high-toned and 
active business man, his mind and time were doubt- 
less much absorbed, especially in the development 
of property there, understanding well the laying 
out of real estate, and of roads and streets, and 
his duties as director in two banks in Newport. 
Yet sickness and disease came in to claim another 
part, a painful and disfiguring malady confining 
him to the house for the last few years, so that he 
welcomed death as an end of his sufferings. 

While not a member of any religious society, 
Pardon Tucker was yet a firm believer in the great 
and important truths of the gospel as ever held by 
our religious Society, and often enunciated, more 
or less, in the pages of THE FRIEND, and com- 
mended to his mind and understanding as conson- 
ant with Bible truth. Looking to our holy Re- 
deemer as the alone Saviour of all men, he was 
“ready and willing to go,” and “thought he was 
going fast and rejoiced at it;” his mind being 
clear to the last, and bearing his sufferings not 
only patiently, but sheerfully; his nurse saying, 
“there was no repining, from first to the last,” 
and his daughter bearing witness that more might 
be said, but she “would not wish to say too 
much ”—a sentiment which I also desire to follow. 

GEORGE FOsTER. 
SUMMARY OF. EVENTS. 

UniteD SYTaTes.— The meeting of the United Mine 
workers, held on the 20th and 21st ult. agreed unani- 
mously to the proposition made by President Roosevelt to 
refer the matters at issue to a commission appointed by 
himself, and on the 23rd instant a large proportion of 
the miners returned to work. The usual output of the 
anthracite mines is about 240,000 tons of coal a week, 
but it is probable that for some weeks not over half that 
amount may be mined. Governor Stone has issued orders 
for the withdrawal of troops from the coal region. 

The Arbitration Commission met in Washington on the 
24th instant, and after organizing decided that their 
meetings should be open to the public. 

It is said that some sixty vessels have been chartered 
to bring coal from Wales to this country, some of which 
are now on their way. 

President Baer, of the Reading Railroad Company, has 
issued a circular directing that if coal dealers ask more 
than a fair profit the company shall take steps to supply 
the public direct. He fixes $6.75 as a maximum price. 
TO compensate for increased cost of production, due to 
damages to the mines, 50 cents a ton is to be added to 
the circular prices until First Month Ist, 1903. 

The Census Office has issued a statement giving a 
compilation of figures regarding illiteracy among chil- 
dren of immigrants and children of natives. The state- 
ment says: “Confining the comparison to children be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 14 years in the United States 
as a whole, 95.6 per cent. of the native white children of 
native parents. and 99.1 per cent. of the native white 
children of foreign born parents are able to read and write. 
This surprising difference in favor of the children of the 
foreign born population is due largely to the fact that 
the children of the foreign born immigrants live mainly 
in the Northern and Western States, where the public 
school systems have already reached a high degree of 
efficiency, while great numbers of native white children 
of native parents live in the Southern States, and in that 
region about 10 per cent. of such children are illiterate.” 

A recent report of the Geological Survey contains a 
compilation of statistics showing the number of working 
days lost in strikes in the coal industry. These figures 
include the present year, and are brought up to date. 
The total number of days lost for the present year is 
placed at 20,000,000 compared with 733,802 days in 1901, 
4,878,102 in 1900 and 2,124,154 in 1899. 

A despatch from Washington states that “ The annual 
report of the Dawes Commission appointed to treat with 
the five civilized tribes says that if all the pending 
agreements should be ratified by the tribes practically 
all necessary authority will have been secured for the 
complete administration of the five estates entrusted to 
the Commission, an end entirely sought for for nearly ten 
years. The conclusion is announced that the bitter 
anti-allotment sentiment of the Indians has now largely 
yielded to reason and time, and the five tribes are fairly 
upon the threshold of a new era.” 

A despatch from White Plains, New York, states that 
the parents of a girl who had died from malignant 
diphtheria, as a result of Christian tcience neglect, and a 
“ Christian Science healer” were held by a grand jury on 


the charge of manslaughter for having failed to take 
proper means to save the life of the child. 

A despatch from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., says the 
opening of the new water power canal on the Michigan 
side of the St. Mary’s river marks the completion of an 
engineering work of great magnitude, which has been in 
progress for four years, and which has been accom- 
plished at a cost of about $4,000,000. This is the second 
water power canal constructed by the subsidiary com- 
panies of the Consolidated Lake Superior Company, the 
first canal being one of about 120,000 horse power, on 
the Canadian side of the St. Mary’s river, which has been 
in operation for about seven years. 

A report has been made by Attorney General Knox 
on the title which the new Panama Canal Company can 
transfer to the United States. This he states is “ good, 
valid and unincumbered.” The Canal bill which was 
passed at the last session of Congress authorized the 
President to purchase the rights and plant of the French 
company if he could secure a valid title, and then to 
proceed with the construction of the canal after a per- 
pertual lease was obtained by treaty from Colombia to 
the land through which the canal passes. 

It is said that women lawyers are now admitted to 
practice in the highest courts in almost all of the States 
of the Union. 

It is stated that during the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Months of this year 616 persons were killed and 9520 
injured on railroads in the United States. 

A great gas well has lately been opened in Arm- 
strong County, Pa., in which the pressure of gas has 
been so great that it has been impossible to curb it, and 
for several days a volume of more than 20,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas has escaped into the atmosphere every twenty- 
four hours; an amount it is estimated sufficient to supply 
a city of 10,000 inhabitants. 

It is stated that more than 26,000,000 children of 
school age in the United States are now under temper- 
ance education laws. 

In a recent circular issued by the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union it is stated that in regard to cigar- 
ette smoking that a very careful statistical examination 
has been made by educators of boys drawn by lot. This 
table shows the average efficiency of non-smokers is 95 
per cent.: that is 95 per cent. out of 100 would probably 
acquire a good education. On the other hand, only 6 out 
of 100 cigarette smokers could hope to battle success- 
fully against the mental inefficiency produced by the 
cigarette habit. Of smokers, 60 per cent. had poor 
memories, 40 per cent. were untruthful; 60 per cent. had 
bad manners, 90 per cent. were slow thinkers. 

The Supreme Court of the State of Washington has 
decided that a Japanese cannot become a citizen of the 
United States. 

A manual training school for the education of negro 
youths has lately been completed at Washington, D. C. It 
is named after General Samuel C. Armstrong, who until 
his death a few years ago was the head of the school at 
Hampton, Va., for the training of negro and Indian youth: 
of whom Booker T. Washington said in a public address, 
“He did more to teach American educators, North and 
South, and the men of all races, the value of hand train- 
ing than any other American who has ever lived.” 

ForEIGN.—A despatch from Paris states that France, 
Great Britain and Germany have concluded an agreement 
providing for the military evacuation of Shanghai by 
their forces. The negotiations have also brought about 
an important extension of the open door policy, as urged 
by Secretary Hay. The agreement effects not only Shang- 
hai, but the entire Yangtse-Kiang Valley, which the 
Powers are seeking to develop for commercial purposes.” 

Premier Combes of France has been encouraged by a 
resolution of the Chamber of Deputies to use his influ- 
ence to cause both parties to the strike of the coal 
minersin that country to accept arbitration and has hada 
conference with the representatives of the labor union, 
and proposes consulting the delegates of the mining com- 
panies to bring about a settlement. 

It is officially announced that Colonial Secretary Cham- 
berlain has decided personally to visit South Africa and 
examine on the spot the problems presented by the ter- 
mination of the war and the settlement of affairs in the 
new colonies. 

A group of model buildings is being erected in Pine 
Woods near Potsdam, Germany, as a sanitarium. costing 
about $2,500,000. The institution, which is now partially 
occupied, accommodates 600 persons, one-half suffering 
from tuberculosis and the other half from chronic dis- 
eases of the nerves, heart, kidneys, etc. The sanitarium 
was designed for restoring persons threatened with disa- 
bility. The maximum period of their stay is fourteen 
weeks, during which they have plenty of fresh air, good 
food, medical attention, and all the advantages of a holi- 
day. The theory on which the State maintains the in- 


stitution is that it is an economic duty to restore healg 
to the head of a family or any skilled worker. 

In Odessa earnest efforts have been made by the a» 
thorities to rid the city of the plague, among which hy 
been the killing of a great number of rats, which are by 
lieved to have had a part in spreading the disease, 

Foucault’s experiment for demonstrating the rotatigg 
of the earth has lately been repeated in Paris by cangj 
a pendulum 220 feet long to swing above a table covers 
with sand. The pendulum swung across the table, cy 
a trench through the sand, each swing widening th 
trench slightly, until the table appeared to be revolyj 

A despatch from Rome says: It has been decided t 
establish wireless telegraph apparatus at all stations an 
on all passenger trains on Italian railways. 

The rates for the journey through Russia on the §. 
berian Railroad, from the frontier on the west to Man. 
churia, on the Russo-Manchurian frontier, has now beeg 
fixed at about $63. The Siberian express will start from 
Moscow, which may be reached by way of the St. Pe. 
tersburg or the Warsaw branch. 

Stanley Spencer, an aeronaut, has recently made, 
successful trip over London, traveling twenty-five miles 
in one afternoon in his airship. 

King Oscar of Norway and Sweden has lately decided 
the question of damage referred to him for arbitration 
arising from the combined action of the fleets of the 
United States and Great Britain in bombarding Apia and 
surrounding country in the Samoan islands in 1899, i 
order to stop the war between the native factions and 
prevent the further destruction of property. The decision 
made was in favor of the claims of Germany. 

In a despatch from Rome it is stated that the Italian 
Government has been informed that the American Senate 
is disposed to pass a bill excluding illiterate immigrants 
from the United States. Such a bill it is stated woul 
exclude three-fourths of the Italian emigrants to America, 

The proposed treaty with Denmark for the cession to 
the United States of the Danish islands in the West 
Indies has been rejected by the Upper Branch of the 
legislative assembly by a tie vote. 

The volcano Izalco in Salvador, Central America, is re 
ported to have been in a state of violent eruption, Ninth 
Month 7th, and also on Tenth Month 23d. 

The Soufriere volcano on the island of St. Vincent is 
reported on the 23d ult. to have been active for eight 
days, keeping the people in the Windward district ina 
state of continuous unrest. 

There have been renewed earthquake shocks in Italy. 


—_—__——__.-- 


NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 114x. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup'’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regarl 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 


Ws. F. WIcKERSHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and con- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 


EpwArD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Ps. 


Bible Association of Friends in America. 


The ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CORPORATION will be hell 
in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select School, No. I40 
N. Sixteenth Street, on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 5th, 
1902, at 8o’clock P.M. Friends generally are invited to 
attend. WILLIAM T. ELKINTON, Sec’y. 


Diep, at the home of S. L. Comfort, her sister, it 
Pasadena, Cal., on the morning of the thirtieth of Seventh 
Month, 1902, Mary V.M. MICHENER, wife of Wm. F. 
Michener, and daughter of the late John and Abigail 
Vail, aged sixty years ; a consistent member of Pasadem 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. In her short and painfd 
sickness she gave much encouraging evidence that bet 
mind was stayed on the Prince of Peace. Her apparently 
triumphant death is our joyous consolation. “ Blessel 
are the dead who die in the Lord. Yea, saith the Spirit, 
they rest from their labors and their works do follot 
them.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





